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For almost everyone in America 

today, the zest and excitement of holiday eating carry 
through the entire year . . . because the motor truck 

has revolutionized our distribution system to bring us daily 


deliveries of greater varieties of fresher, 
more nutritious foods no matter where we live! 
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Editorial 


A Great Conference 
And a Great Challenge 


@ In the halls where the 11th National Conference 
of the Public Relations Society of America took place 
in New York City, in November, new speakers and 
new panels are now addressing their remarks to other 
groups of people. 

But the memories of the great 1958 public rela- 
tions meeting go marching along. They will continue 
to keep alive and active for a long time and will 
have enduring impacts. 

As an ancient philosopher said, when a house is 
dismantled, the building still exists—in the minds 
of the people who knew it. 

A full-fledged summary of the Conference activities 
will appear in the January issue of the JOURNAL. So 
only a few high spots will be touched upon in this 
editorial as the December issue goes to press. 

An all-time record of attendance was reached at 
the Conference, with approximately 1870 persons 
registered from many states and countries. 

Many and varied were the opinions offered at the 
Conference. Much of the comment came from men 
of stature outside the public relations field, and there- 
fore may be valued more highly because of their 
objectivity. 

From A, A. Berle, Jr., for example, came the 
statement “. . . your profession can, and I think 
does, have a great positive function. Further, that 
function, if hortorably and responsibly exercised, will 
become of immense value and importance, just as, 
if irresponsibly exercised, it is capable of doing al- 
most unlimited damage.” Words of salute and — 
simultaneously — grave warning. 

In more specific context, was the penetrating as- 
sessment by Thomas J. Watson, Jr., of the role played 
by public relations in the modern corporation. 

“(It) . . . has reached,” he said, “major impor- 
tance. You influence the growth of your companies in 
a major way. As you interpret our economy to our 
people and to our friends and enemies abroad, you 
become a vital factor in binding our people together 
and in making the strong free world — so vitally 
needed in these troubled times.” Here is a serious 
charge of responsibility. 
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From within our own ranks, the words of PRSA’s 
new President, Carroll West, remind us of the actual 
and implied trust. “. . . the deeds, the daily actions 
of every one of us (of the Public Relations Society 
of America) answer the question, ‘who speaks for 
public relations?’.” 


Behind the impressiveness of the program and the 
large crowds of public relations practitioners and 
their guests at the Waldorf loomed the planning and 
hard work of scores of members of the Society and 
the headquarters staff. These efforts extended over 
many months and involved meetings with the moving 
hands of clocks ignored. 

One rather new element was added in connection 
with the public relations counselors. They comprise 
close to one third of the membership of the Society. 
These members have held special meetings during 
several previous annual Conferences. But this year, 
after the regular program had ended, a great many 
of the counselors stayed over through Saturday 
morning to discuss problems applying chiefly to their 
special types of activities. The program consisted of 
panels and comments from the floor. A broad range 
of subjects was covered, with the objective of con- 
tinuous progress on all fronts. 

Another innovation this year consisted of holding 
both a morning and an afternoon session of the Gen- 
eral Conference devoted to small group discussions. 
Each group explored one specific phase of pub- 
lic relations. Less time had been devoted to the small 
special sessions in previous Conferences. 

An overall imprint left by the Conference was the 
tremendous growth of the Society in the past 11 or 
12 years. The Society has expanded its membership 
and attained a healthy financial position. It has gained 
higher status in the world of business, industry and 
finance as well as in many other fields, including 
education, government, and charitable organizations. 
Yet there was little evidence of complacency. 

While much was expressed on the plus side, warn- 
ings resounded through the Conference that public 
relations faces some serious problems now and in 
the future. But there is a determination to face up 
to these problems and to resolve them as effectively 
as possible. 

The field of public relations, as it matures with 
experience and continues its advancement of high 
professional standards, has a promising future of 
greater service on all fronts. @ 
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A Stronger Free Press 
For a Better Free World 


By Samuel A. Montague 


@ A public relations program for the 
profession of journalism was started 
this past August to continue through 
May, 1959. The occasion for this 
project is the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism. 

In describing the program for the 
Golden Jubilee, Elmer Ellis, president 
of the University, and Earl English, 
dean of the School said: 

“Beginning in August of 1958, the 
University started to sponsor a series 
of national events honoring the Amer- 
ican communications field for the vital 
contributions it is making in the global 
struggle to maintain a free society. 
From all sections of the United States 
many of the foremost figures in the 
communications field have endorsed 
this program. 


@ SAMUEL A. MONTAGUE, Execu- 
tive Director of the 50th Anni- 
versary, is a graduate of the 
University of Missouri School of 
Journalism. Prior to taking on this 
project he worked as a newspa- 
perman, photographer, advertising 
agency executive, soldier, diplo- 
mat, and public relations consult- 
ant. He was a founder of the Public 
Relations Society of Mexico, and 
in 1954 organized and directed 
the Comite Norteamericano Pro 
Mexico, which was a forerunner 
of President Eisenhower's “People 
to People” program. @ 


“With the conviction that leaders 
in the profession are deeply interested 
in this struggle and the problems which 
responsible journalism faces today, we 
should like to place before you the 
reasons why we feel this observance is 
of major importance at this time and 
what it proposes to accomplish. 

e “FIRST: We believe that today 
the Free World is confronted with the 
most serious threat to its existence 
since the dawn of Western Civilization 
and that—more than ever before in 
history—the preservation of this Free 
World depends upon the ability of its 
citizens to exchange information and 
opinions openly and without fear of 
consequences. 

e “SECOND: We believe that the 
primary responsibility for keeping 
these avenues of expression open lies 
not with the government or with any 
other agency or group, but with the 
journalism profession itself. 

e “THIRD: We believe that there 
currently exists a need for the foremost 
leaders in the communications field to 
meet face-to-face for a series of fo- 
rums, discussions and seminars to 
evaluate the role of a stronger free 
press for a better free world, to meas- 
ure its strengths and weaknesses, and 
to rededicate the profession to the 
fundamental task of guarding the 
rights of all men everywhere. 

e “FOURTH: We believe that the 
immense contributions of the com- 
munications field are too often ‘taken 
for granted’ in democratic societies 
and that there is a need to emphasize 


these contributions through a series 
of events which can command world- 
wide attention. 

“Therefore, because the University 
considers these problems to be of ma- 
jor concern to the entire profession of 
public communications it could con- 
ceive of no better way to commemo- 
rate the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
founding of its School of Journalism 
—the oldest in the world—than with 
a significant program which will bring 
into focus the problems as well as the 
achievements of the custodians of free- 
dom of expression everywhere. 

“The theme for the total program 
is: ‘A Stronger Free Press for a Better 
Free World.’ The term ‘press’ is used 
in its generic sense and is meant to en- 
compass all branches of the communi- 
cations field.” 


Aims presented a challenge 


Accomplishment of these aims pre- 
sented a real challenge. However, a 
planning committee of alumni of the 
Journalism School met in St. Louis, 
Missouri, to discuss the project, and 
they agreed to put the plan into mo- 
tion. 

Morris E. Jacobs, Chairman of the 
Board, Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., was 
named General Chairman for the An- 
niversary. 

He in turn selected as vice-chair- 
men, Lee Hills, executive editor, De- 
troit Free Press; Frank King, general 
executive, The Associated Press; Wil- 
liam Mapel, recently retired as presi- 

Continued on Page 4 
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dent of the Publishers Association of 
New York City, and Inez Robb, 
columnist, United Features Syndicate. 

Chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee is Nathan E. Jacobs, pres- 
ident of Bozell & Jacobs. 

To work with all these distinguished 
Missouri “J” School alumni participat- 
ing, the author was named executive 
director for the Anniversary Year. 


Journalism leaders meet 


The event which inaugurated the 
semi-centennial celebration was the 
annual convention of the Association 
for Education in Journalism, August 
25-29, at Columbia, Mo. This meeting 
brought to the University leaders in 
the field of journalism education 
throughout the nation. 

Next on the calendar of events was 
a Celebrity Luncheon sponsored by 
the New York Advertising Club on 
September 17 and featuring as guest 
speaker former President Harry S. 
Truman. Getting Mr. Truman to ap- 
pear before the “Madison Avenue 
Boys” was a major achievement in it- 
self. 


Freedom of the press 
commemorated 


Another historic event took place 
September 22 when The United States 
Post Office Department issued a com- 
memorative postage stamp “honoring 
journalism and freedom of the press, 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism.” 

The School was founded in Septem- 
ber, 1908. Since then nearly 8,000 
men and women have been graduated 
to work in all of the 48 states and in 
many countries, in every field of com- 
munications. Today’s students may 
specialize in the fields of news-edito- 
rial, public relations, advertising, pho- 
tojournalism, radio-television, weekly 
and small daily publishing, magazine, 
and agricultural journalism. 


The School has published a daily - 


newspaper, “The Columbia Missouri- 
an,” during the entire 50 years of its 
operation. Students, under the super- 
vision of professional newspaper men, 
cover news, write features, sell adver- 
tising, write headlines and edit copy 
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for the self-supporting “Missourian” 
which serves the city of Columbia and 
surrounding area. 

Students also do editorial and pro- 
duction work at KOMU-TV, the Uni- 
versity’s commercial television station, 
and at KFRU, local radio station. 

All of the present 32 faculty mem- 
bers have at one time worked as pro- 
fessional journalists. 

Today the school still follows its 
original formula: maintenance of a 
balance between professional training 
and liberal arts and science courses to 
the end that a sound four-year educa- 
tion is provided for aspiring young 
journalists. 

At the stamp issue ceremonies L. 
Rohe Walter, Special Assistant to the 
Postmaster General in Charge of Pub- 
lic Relations, made the official pres- 
entation, and Erwin D. Canham, Edi- 
tor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
accepted the stamp for the profession. 


“Dan J. Forrestal, Director of Public 


Relations, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, St. Louis, participated in the 
ceremonies as official representative 
of the Public Relations Society of 
America. Mr. Forrestal is a past pres- 
ident of PRSA. 


National Newspaper Week 


October | is the date chosen an- 
nually to inaugurate National News- 
paper Week. This year, the News- 
paper Association Managers and the 
National Newspaper Promotion Asso- 
ciation agreed to hold the inaugural at 
the University. For this occasion the 
Honorable Fred A. Seaton, Secretary 
of the Interior, spoke at the ceremony 
when Thomas Jefferson’s original 
headstone was placed on the Journal- 
ism School’s campus. There it will be- 
come an integral part of the National 
Freedom of Information Center re- 
cently established at the School of 
Journalism. Jefferson was one of the 
first great advocates of press freedom 
in the United States. 

As part of this ceremony, young 
saplings were planted and named the 
Trees of the Free Press of America. 
These trees were presented to the Uni- 
versity by states which supply news- 
print for the United States press. 

Public Relations was featured in the 
month of November, when the St. 


Louis Chapter of PRSA conducted a 
seminar at the University. Thirty 
members headed by Walter G. Heren, 
director of advertising and public 
relations, Union Electric Company; 
Douglas Williams, vice-president, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany; Thomas W. Parry, senior part- 
ner, Thomas W. Parry and Associates; 
Robert A. Willier, senior partner, 
Robert A. Willier and Associates, and 
others participated in panel discussions 
and conferences. 

Also in November was the presenta- 
tion of a bronze plaque of the re- 
nowned Journalist’s Creed to the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington, by 
the Washington Alumni of the School 
of Journalism commemorating the fif- 
tieth anniversary of both institutions. 
The “Creed” was written by Walter 
Williams, first dean of the School of 
Journalism. 

In December a Freedom of Infor- 
mation Conference drafts final plans 
for operation of the National Freedom 
of Information Center created during 
an earlier conference held at the 
School last March. At that time some 
18 communications leaders, repre- 
senting all types of media, met to try 
to find ways and means of reversing 
the trend toward suppression and 
withholding of information which the 
public has a right to know. 


Resolution adopted 


Out of this meeting a resolution was 
adopted, which read in part “that we 
commend and endorse the concept of 
establishing a Freedom of Informa- 
tion Center at the University and 
pledge to this project our full support, 
endorsement and assistance in devel- 
oping and maintaining the Center’s 
objectives, values and programs.” 

January spotlights the increasing 
importance of business publications 
and their contributions to the field of 
communications. 

February will feature the Voice of 
Democracy Contest. This national ac- 
tivity, now in its twelfth year, is spon- 
sored annually by the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters and the Elec- 
tronic Industries Association. They 
will be joined this year by the State 
Broadcasters’ Associations and the 

Continued on Page 6 
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The 


financial 
community 
has 


“The average corporation seek- 
ing favorable investor opinion 
—and resulting investor action— 
must first look to the expanding 
financial community. 

“Security analysts, brokers, 
dealers, bankers, counselors, 
institutional investors . . . these 
are the people who make up 
the selective audience that in- 
fluences investment thinking in 
America. 

“Their offices are not only on Wall Street, but in 
major business centers throughout the nation. 

“Lifeblood of the financial community is accurate, 
up-to-the-minute information. Here the competition 
is intense. Here effective communications from man- 
agement means not only reaching the right individ- 


by SCOTT JONES 
Partner 
Gardner, Jones 
and Cowell 
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NEW YORK 
50 Broadway 


CITY LIMITS 


” 


uals, but giving them the kind of information they 
want. 

“Keeping the far-flung financial community, as well 
as the huge, democratic army of investors, informed 
of what is happening in corporate life is a key func- 
tion of modern public relations. 

“If the job is well done, the rewards are tangible.” 


* * 


OBTAIN THE LATEST RESEARCH REPORT 
ABOUT THE KEY INVESTOR AUDIENCE! 


Write or call Barron’s for your free copy of “An Index 
to the Buying Power and Influence of Barron’s Sub- 
scribers.’’ This research was conducted by Benson & 
Benson, Inc., independent fact-finding organization. It is 
a valuable guide for advertising, public relations, sales 
and management executives who have an interest in the 
investor market. 


...where advertising, too, is read for profit! 


CLEVELAND 
1010 Euclid Ave. 


CHICAGO 
711 W. Monroe St. 


BOSTON 
388 Newbury St. 


LOS ANGELES 
2999 W. 6th St. 
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University of Missouri Journalism School 


University of Missouri as well. 

This contest provides a basic, public 
relations opportunity for the broad- 
cast industry, in which some 28,000 
schools, and 500,000 students took 
part. Students in the 10th, 11th and 
12th grades prepare scripts on the 
subject “I Speak for Democracy.” 
When local, state and regional elimi- 
nations are completed, finalists are 
selected to deliver five-minute talks 
in Washington, D. C., and the Win- 
ners are awarded prizes. The winners 
will receive scholarships to the School 
of Journalism. “J” School alumni also 
will assist in the Voice of Democracy 
promotion at the high school level. 


‘Women in Journalism” program 


Another event in February will be 
the program, “Women in Journalism.” 
The University’s School of Journal- 
ism was the first to accept a woman 
as a member of its teaching faculty, 
and the first to confer a degree on a 
woman. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 
are Honorary President and Vice- 
President respectively of the Press 
Congress of the World, to be held at 
the University in March. Charles Nut- 
ter, managing director, International 
House, New Orleans, and Dr. Frank 
Luther Mott, dean emeritus of the 
School of Journalism are co-chairmen. 
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This international meeting will 


’ bring together many of the free world’s 


greatest opinion builders, the leading 
publishers, editors, and broadcasters 
from this country and abroad, and will 
give them an opportunity to express 
themselves, discuss and exchange 
ideas, and to seek ways and means of 
creating better understanding between 
nations through better communica- 
tions, 


‘‘Atoms for Peace’’ 


Prior to the Congress, each foreign 
delegate will come to this country as 
the guest of an American host, and 
will deliver an address in the host’s 
community on the anniversary theme, 
“A Stronger Free Press for a Better 
Free World.” The Congress will in- 
clude a visit to the Argonne National 
Laboratory to witness progress being 
made in America’s program “Atoms 
for Peace.” This will be followed by 
a two-weeks “grass roots” tour spon- 
sored by the U.S. Department of State. 

Photojournalism also will be hon- 
ored in March by the selection of the 
best 50 news pictures of the past 50 
years for an international tour. 

The School of Journalism is a state 
supported institution. For 50 years the 
people of Missouri have made its 
achievements possible. During the 
month of April, the School will con- 
duct a program to express its appre- 


ciation to the people of the state, and 
to give a report of its progress and 
achievements. 

In St. Louis, in April, a symposium 
on “Advertising as a Social Force” 
will be conducted. This program will 
bring together many of the nation’s 
leading thinkers to explore the topic. 

Culminating event of the year-long 
program will be the 50th annual Jour- 
nalism Week at the University. During 
this time the Freedom of Information 
Center, a National Journalism Hall of 
Honor, and an Eternal Light of Truth 

. . “which will serve as a permanent 
reminder that the profession of jour- 
nalism cannot survive in a land of 
darkness, where freedom of expression 
is denied . . .” will be dedicated. 

To maintain continuity throughout 
the entire year a Visiting Instructor 
Program (VIP) will bring to the cam- 
pus each week an outstanding author- 
ity to lecture on his specialty. When 
this series of lectures has been com- 
pleted, it will be published as a hand- 
book of modern journalism. 

In addition to the events already 
mentioned, there will be numerous 
meetings and conventions of profes- 
sional societies, fraternities and asso- 
ciations at the School of Journalism 
in honor of the golden anniversary. 

The program is an ambitious under- 
taking, but with the help of the many 
communications leaders participating, 
it has a good chance of becoming a 
milestone in the history of the Ameri- 
can Communications Profession. 

When the program is over it is 
hoped that it will have achieved the 
following: 


e Secured recognition of the impor- 
tance of a strong free press for keep- 
ing the people free, and for winning 
freedom for enslaved peoples. 


¢ Won from the American people 
higher regard for journalism as a 
profession, as important in the lives 
of the people, and as a bulwark in 
their heritage of freedom. 


¢ Won greater recognition, and there- 
by higher regard for public com- 
munications as a public servant. 


e Helped foster in the youth of our 
country greater interest in the 
profession of public communica- 
tions. @ 
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Toward a greater public appreciation of advertising: a 
series of advertisements, of which this is one, are 
being prepared by Time Inc. and published in 
Lire, LIFE International, Time, Sports Illustrated 
and Fortune. Reprints are available on request. 


The shopping list you couldn't have written 10 years ago 


A short 10 years ago, these items and hundreds like them were, 
at most, hopeful ideas. 


Even after they existed as products, it still took advertising 
to make them household words. 


Because advertising was able to make them known to great 
numbers of people, manufacturers were willing to produce 
them in volume for you to buy. 


Only advertising can tell you so much about so many prod- 
ucts, yet take up so little of your time. 

And advertising assures you of getting the best. For the ad- 
vertiser knows he must satisfy a well-informed audience. The 
products he displays in magazines like this have to be good to sell. 


Today, our even greater flow of product ideas will soon be 
household words—and advertising will make them so. 


Another example of how advertising helps everybody. TIME INC., publisher of LiFe, Time, FoRTUNE, SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED, House & HOME, ARCHITECTURAL Forum and International Editions of Time and LIFE. 
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Wait 


Until We're Cooked? 


By G. Edward Pendray and William W. Cook 


@ There is an old saying—which we 
have not tested experimentally because 
we are innately humane men—that if 
you drop a frog in boiling water, he 
will immediately hop out; but if you 
put him in cool water, then gradually 
increase the temperature, you can cook 
him before he knows he’s in serious 
trouble. 

Few public relations people will 
relish being compared with the vacil- 
lating frog. Yet for folks who know so 
much about assessing public attitudes, 
we have been remarkably slow to 
jump, though the waters of public 
opinion around us have been growing 
markedly hotter for some time. Is it 
possible we'll wait until we’re cooked? 


Blow at integrity 


Many of us have followed with dis- 
dain, indignation, or even amusement 
the difficulties of some of our fellows 
who have been in trouble recently in 
the newspapers or the courts. A lot of 
us have felt that no harm can come 
to us through their woes, for we’re 
sure we aren’t guilty of the misde- 
meanors of which they stand accused. 
But the fact is that a blow at the in- 
tegrity or usefulness of public relations 
is a blow at all of us. 

Of what are we accused? Of being 
special pleaders, of possessing mys- 
terious methods that make people act 
against their will or without their 
knowledge, of pretentiousness, inef- 
fectuality, trickery, charlatanism, and 
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worse. These contradictory and usu- 
ally groundless charges are all being 
melded into one grand public stereo- 


. type of our whole field. It adds up 


to a disturbing picture, and one which 
could seriously affect our usefulness 
and our ability to make a living in a 
calling most of us consider honorable 
and important. 

It is remarkably painful to face the 
fact that the “corporate image” of 
public relations, which so many of us 
have thought worthy to be our life’s 
work—and a boon to the public as 
well as to our employers—should have 
become so strangely twisted in the pub- 
lic mind. Many of us still remember 
the days of the Great Depression when 
public relations was first finding its 
way in the business world. We fore- 
saw for it a great and growing social 
role. We defined it as the art of doing 
the right thing and telling the right 
people about it. 


Art has conquered all 


Surely business is better understood 
and more highly regarded in this 
country now than ever before in his- 
tory, thanks to the two-way communi- 
cations we helped to set up between 
business and the public. Public rela- 
tions grew rapidly because it was 
needed—and worth its cost. Its philos- 
ophies and practices proved to have 
much wider application than most of 
us guessed in those early days. They 
spread far beyond industry and busi- 


ness—to associations, non-profit or- 
ganizations, social service agencies, 
churches and religious institutions, 
political parties, the Armed Services, 
and government itself. It would seem 
that this art, like love, had conquered 
all. 

But every thinking man who reads 
newspapers or magazines of opinion, 
or dips into current books, knows that 
deeds committed in the name of public 
relations are under growing attack 
from many quarters, and that the tar 
is rubbing off onto the reputable as 
well as the disreputable. 

To what extent have we brought 
this upon ourselves? Certainly some 
of us have been a bit cocky. Some have 
been too mysterious, some too clever, 
some too opportunistic. Some, through 
overexuberance or sheer hunger, have 
promised too much, too soon. 


Read a book and you’re hired 


And into our ranks these last 10 or 
15 years have poured many recruits: 
some well prepared, others moderately 
so—but many simply tossed in with- 
out talent or wisdom. In some in- 
stances, brash young fellows have been 
employed as public relations people 
who had done little more than read a 
book on the subject. An unprepared 
contingent was promoted into public 
relations “from within the company”; 
others were hired from outside be- 
cause they had made a name in fields 
related to public relations only re- 
motely, if at all. Many turned out to be 
able men and a credit to their new 
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calling. But the justification for others 
was that they had too little to do in 
previous jobs, or were misfits, or 
“liked people,” or were good story- 
tellers, affable back-slappers, or fixers 
of one kind or another. 

We have also had great growth, ac- 
companied by much confusion over 
nomenclature and functions, in the in- 
dependent counseling field. The dubi- 
ous tactics of a few, coupled with the 
ineptitude of some poorly qualified 
practitioners, have smirched the name 
of all public relations. “Techniques” 
have been developed which undoubt- 
edly sell well to certain types of clients, 
but which are seized upon by sensa- 
tional writers to “expose” all public 
relations as deceitful or fraudulent. 


Titillate the id 


Public relations men also have writ- 
ten books, made speeches, and in- 
vented jargon. Most of this has been 
genuinely useful; much of the rest 
harmless. But a few made grandiose 
or sinister-sounding claims for the 
gentle art of doing the right thing and 
telling people about it. They “engi- 
neered consent”; they “manipulated 
opinion”; they outsmarted the super- 
ego; they titillated the id. And they 
brought in their wake not only the 
joyful yoicks of free-lance writers in 
hot pursuit of a sensational theme, but 
also questions which reflected the hon- 
est doubts and alarms of temperate, 
serious-minded citizens. We became 
the “hidden persuaders”, the “build- 
up boys” and “manipulators of public 
opinion.” Suddenly, and without quite 
knowing how we switched roles, we 
found that we were the bad guys riding 
the black horses. 

A gathering of public relations peo- 
ple certainly contains no greater num- 
ber of depraved characters than a 
P.T.A. meeting. Yet a powerful case 
is being built against us by writers of 
fiction, some of it masquerading as 
fact; by worried people looking for 
burglars under the bed, by various 
newspapermen who delight in playing 
up the antics of the screwball fringe 
and the sharp operators, by some 
members of the legal profession who 
view us with alarm, and by people in 
government who sense new targets for 
regulation and control. 


On the red side of the ledger, too, 
it must be admitted, are some telling 
events, such as the curious goings-on 
in Washington in connection with the 
Goldfine case, public disclosure of 
questionable techniques employed in 
the recent battle between the Penn- 
sylvania truckers and the Eastern rail- 
roads, and various “public relations” 
expenses in connection with mysteri- 
ous financial transactions of James R. 
Hoffa and his henchmen. 


Hard to find kind words 


Amid these signs of heat and danger 
it is becoming increasingly hard to find 
a kind word or deed said or done on 
behalf of public relations. Instead, one 
hears of cases where companies are 
“reassessing” their public relations 
programs, practices and staffs, with 
the result that budgets are cut, per- 
sonnel transferred, and in a few cases, 
organized public relations is dropped 
altogether. 

Most of this has come in a time of 
recession, to be sure, when past prac- 
tices, however successful, come under 
examination. But public relations 
has weathered recessions before and 
emerged stronger each time. 

This time the picture looks some- 
what different. We have been around 
long enough to show what we can do 
—and what we can’t. We may no long- 
er expect the forgiving fondness ac- 
corded the very young. And we have 
certainly been in business long enough 
to begin tackling our own public rela- 
tions problems with more than a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

Public relations men who know 
their business and practice it honor- 
ably are growing more than a little 
tired of defending themselves and their 
calling against insinuations that they 
are engaged in something shady. The 
public relations man, introduced to a 
stranger at a social gathering, is weary- 
ing of the puzzled stare, or worse, the 
conspiratorial smirk that greets his re- 
ply to the question of what business 
he’s in. He’s fed up with struggling to 
explain what he does do if his job isn’t 
to whitewash grubby labor leaders, 
keep bad news out of the papers by 
cosying up to reporters and editors, or 
procure a rounded evening’s entertain- 

Continued on Page 10 


e G. Epwarp PENDRAY, promi- 
nent for more than 30 years in 
public relations, has developed 
and directed public relations pro- 
grams for industrial companies, 
utilities, associations, foundations, 
and professional, educational, fi- 
nancial and_ technical organiza- 
tions. Before founding his own 
public relations firm in 1945, he 
was Assistant to the President of 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Pendray established the 
Westinghouse Educational Found- 
ation, and conceived and organ- 
ized the Westinghouse Science 
Talent Search, @ 


@ WILLIAM W. Cook has been a 
public relations executive, news- 
paper and magazine writer and 
editor since 1935. His experience 
covers all areas of general public 
relations counseling and practice, 
and he has a background as a 


‘writer and editor of public rela- 


tions and publicity materials, Be- 
fore entering public relations, he 
was Executive Editor of “Motor 
Magazine,” and assistant head of 
the city copy desk of “The New 
York :Times.” Mr. Cook was for- 
merly a faculty member of the 
Graduate School of Journalism, 
Columbia University, the 
School of Business and Civic Ad- 
ministration, College of the City 
of New York. 
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ment for out-of-town bigwigs. 

Our own ranks are also divided at 
this critical moment. Many staff pub- 
lic relations people are hostile, or at 
least indifferent, to counsel and out- 
side public relations services. There 
is growing rivalry between indepen- 
dent counsel and firms which are part 
of, or mothered by, advertising agen- 
cies. There is resentment on the part 
of “public relations counselors” who 
feel that this term should be restricted 
to those whose duties include advising 
client managements on policy, toward 
“public relations counselors” who are 
engaged primarily, or wholly, in pub- 
licity, sales promotion activities, fund- 
raising, or other specialized tech- 
niques. And there are sharp differ- 
ences all along the line over such mat- 
ters as the propriety of the “third- 
party technique,” the ethics of accept- 
ing doubtful or downright disreputable 
clients, and other disturbing and as- 
yet-unresolved issues. 

So, while the storm signals multiply, 
what are we doing? 

We complain bitterly that “any 
phony can hang up his shingle and 
call himself a public relations man”— 
and fail to prevent the next phony 
from doing so. 

We make clucking noises when 
newspapers play up the ludicrous an- 
tics of a press agent or promoter as 
“public relations’—and neglect to 
point out the inaccuracy to the re- 
porter and editor. 

We shake our heads sadly when 
someone solely noted for his achieve- 
ments in politics, gr military life, or 
entertainment, or sports, becomes pub- 
lic relations director of a company or 
opens his own “public relations coun- 
seling firm”—and fail to take the steps 
that would prevent it. 

The reason, of course, is that no 
mechanism, no procedure, now exists 
by which honest standards of compe- 
tence and performance in public re- 
lations can be established or upheld. 
For while many of us feel that we are 
“professionals” in the sense that we 
have acquired a special body of knowl- 
edge which we apply by “instructing, 
guiding, or advising others,” the sim- 
ple fact is that public relations is not 
yet a profession. And until adequate 
standards of competence and per- 
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formance are established and en- 
forced, claims to “professionalism” 
remain wistful hopes. 


A function of management 


One point on which most of us are 
agreed, at least, is that public relations 
is a management function. Many a 
time we have argued with all the con- 
viction at our command that unless 
the voice of public relations speaks 
from the policy-making level of an 
organization, that organization does 
not have “public relations” in the 
sense that we understand and practice 
it. 

So, in order to see a little more 
clearly why public relations for pub- 
lic relations has been a dismal failure, 
let us turn our definition inward upon 
public relations itself. 

Obviously, the question arises im- 
mediately as to who is “management” 
in establishing the policies and initiat- 


‘ing the procedures by which public 


relations is conducted on behalf of 
public relations. And the answer, 
equally obvious, is that public rela- 
tions has no “management’”—and 
thus no control of its own house—in 
the sense of an executive authority 
which can set up policies and pro- 
cedures that are binding upon sub- 
ordinates. Unlike the company or 
other organization which is self-con- 
tained, with an established hierarchy, 
public relations sprawls across the 
land, accountable to no peers in its 
own ranks, assuming many guises— 
and, it must be added, many disguises. 
With all credit to the dedicated peo- 
ple who have fought for higher stand- 
ards within the framework of societies 
or associations of public relations peo- 
ple, the fact is that the policy-making 
and governing bodies of these organ- 
izations do not yet constitute the “man- 
agement” of public relations. For de- 
spite commendable efforts to remedy 
the situation, no public relations man 
or group of public relations men has 
the authority to lay down one single 
rule which can bar the incompetent 
from practice, or prevent conduct in 
the name of public relations which is 
hostile to the public interest and to the 
interests of public relations itself. 
Nor does any group of public rela- 
tions people have the authority to 


punish misconduct with anything more 
drastic than expulsion from its ranks, 
a procedure rarely used, and one 
which leaves the transgressor free to 
ply his trade without restraint from 
reputable practitioners. 


‘‘Managing”’ is everybody’s 
business 


“Managing” public relations is 
everybody’s business — consequently 
nobody’s. Thus, when we talk about 
public relations for public relations in 
the light of a management function, 
it becomes evident why this has no 
meaning or validity under present cir- 
cumstances. 

In order to restrain a potential trans- 
gressor or punish an actual one, three 
elements are necessary: first, accept- 
able definitions of all possible trans- 
gressions, not just a few relatively 
toothless generalities; second, the com- 
petence and the authority to decide 
when a transgression has occurred, and 
third, the authority to take punitive 
action which will stop further mis- 
deeds. 

While associations of public rela- 
tions people have taken a few strug- 
gling steps to establish these elements 
in their own ranks, public relations as 
a calling lacks all three. 


Big Brother watches you 


We submit that if responsible public 
relations people don’t take the neces- 
sary steps to establish and enforce fair 
standards of competence and conduct 
on the part of all who claim to practice 
public relations, action to do so will 
be imposed upon all of us sooner than 
we think by one or more agencies of 
government “acting for the public 
welfare.” And while it may be argued 
that we will richly deserve our fate if 
we allow this to happen, far more than 
our own fate as public relations peo- 
ple is at stake here. For around this 
corner lurks Big Brother. 

Certainly now is the time to stop 
grieving over the shoemaker’s unshod 
children and start setting up our own 
family shoemaking enterprise. And it 
seems evident that the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America is the organ- 
ization best equipped, from the stand- 
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sure-footed advertising 
is a public relations plus 


Your company makes faster progress via The Wall Street Journal. With 
this one step you move confidently toward both sales and favorable 
opinion. Everywhere, key business men who authorize and influence 
company buying and thinking say they read The Journal more regularly 
and rate it most important and useful.* 


You buy performance with both sides of your advertising dollar when 
you invest it in The Wall Street Journal. 


*If your field is opinion, you'll want a copy of “The Reading Preferences 
of Corporate Officers and Executive Personnel in The United States.” Get in 
touch with any Journal office for prompt delivery. 
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Journal To Conduct Readership Survey 


Within the next month, a cross-section of our readers will receive a ques- 
tionnaire on their appraisal of the JouURNAL. Through this survey, the editors 
hope to be guided in planning future issues of the publication. 

In order to get the survey results as quickly as possible the editors have 
decided on a pilot-scale approach, It is hoped that these surveys may be 
repeated periodically so that the JOURNAL can keep in touch with the chang- 
ing informational wants of the public relations profession and thus be of 


utmost service to our readers. 


Staff members of Opinion Research Corporation in Princeton, New Jersey, 
will advise the JOURNAL editors in drafting the questionnaire, sampling, and 
follow-up controls to secure maximum statistical reliability of the results 
within the limitations of this pilot approach, The survey will be based on a 
modified mail questionnaire that will tie in with the latest issue of the 


publication. 


Prompt return of the questionnaires will be appreciated by the editors of 
the JOURNAL. Later issues will, of course, keep the readers posted on the 


progress and results of this survey. 


points of experience, prestige, and 
professed goals, to establish and main- 
tain the standards which are the pre- 
requisite of professionalism in public 
relations. 
Many able people have worked hard 
within PRSA and other groups to es- 
tablish such standards. But bolder 
steps than we have managed up to now 
must be taken if we are to purge our 
ranks of the wrongdoer, prevent the 
incompetent from claiming brother- 
hood with the able, and restore dignity 
and meaning to the tarnished, sorely 
abused name of public relations. 


PRSA should launch program 


Surely it is to be hoped that other 
groups and associations of public rela- 
tions people, both general and in spe- 
cialized areas, will follow suit. But 
PRSA seems the logical agency to pro- 
vide the initiative, energy and courage 
to launch such a program and follow it 
through. 

Thus we propose the following steps 
to establish the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America as the “management” 
in the practice of public relations: 

First, the formulation by PRSA of 
as precise specifications as possible for 
the practice of public relations and al- 
lied arts. This would include simple, 
concise definitions of such terms as 
“public relations counseling,” “pub- 
licity,” “advertising,” and others which 
are now confused not only in the pub- 
lic mind, but in the minds of those 
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who practice, or profess to practice, 
these various arts. These definitions 
should be understandable to laymen, 


_free of prettification, mystification, 


and clauses within clauses. Applied to 
the operations of anyone who claims 
to be in public relations, they should 
reveal whether he is in fact a “public 
relations counselor,” “publicity man,” 
“promoter,” “advertising man,” “fund- 
raiser,” or whatever term fits his spe- 
cial calling. No doubt this should start 
with a simple, official statement of 
what public relations is and does—the 
lack of which is still an unhurdled 
barrier to public understanding. 


Tough-minded code of ethics 


Second, the adoption by PRSA of 
a genuine, tough-minded code of 
ethics for public relations and _ its 
allied arts. This should cover all 
known deviations from sensible eth- 
ical standards, and should be ex- 
tended promptly to cover new de- 
partures as they arise. A sweet list 
of non-controversial generalities won’t 
do the job. 

Third, provision not merely to 
censure or expel a PRSA member for 
misconduct, which already exists in 
rather rudimentary form, but also to 
make public the expulsion of any 
member who brings descredit upon 
public relations through flagrant mis- 
conduct. This should serve to some 
extent as a deterrent, since open dis- 
avowal by fellow practitioners would 


at least hurt the transgressor’s chances 
of continuing in practice. It would 
also serve as clear notice to the pub- 
lic that reputable public relations 
people set high standards for them- 
selves and take decisive action to up- 
hold them, and as notice that PRSA 
is the agency by which ethical public 
relations people act in concert to en- 
force these standards. 


Fourth, a broad, energetic com- 
munications program to convey the 
facts about our calling, our organi- 
zation, our standards, and our deeds 
to the public at large, and to our spe- 
cial publics in terms of their particu- 
lar interests. While our publics include 
just about everybody, certainly among 
the foremost are those writers, re- 
porters and editors some of whom 
are now so scornful of us; the opinion 
leaders, educators, and lawyers who 
are so apprehensive, and not the least, 
our own clients and employers. 


Surely it is not beyond us to de- 
velop for ourselves the kind of full- 
fledged, continuing communications 
program which we have provided so 
effectively not only for business, in- 
dustry, churches, and government, but 
also for innumerable other associa- 
tions of business and _ professional 
people outside our own field. 


Our communications program 
should seek at every turn to identify 
PRSA as the “official” organization 
of reputable public relations people, 
and to establish it as the logical 
counterpart of the American Bar As- 
sociation and the American Medical 
Association in building and maintain- 
ing professional status. 


Coupled with all four steps should 
be a grassroot campaign on the part 
of every public relations man and 
woman worthy of the name to uphold 
these standards, to see that justice 
is done when they are violated, and 
to conduct a personal communica- 
tions program on behalf of public re- 
lations. 

The program outlined here obvi- 
ously calls for a central group with 
the courage and energy to undertake 
the first three steps, and the imagi- 
nation to carry out the fourth. 

We believe PRSA is that organiza- 
tion, and the time to start is now. @ 
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Strategic Techniques 


In Producing Annual Reports 


By Peter Mehlich 


@ The annual report is today a prin- 
cipal channel of corporate communi- 
cation with the public. Frequently it 
ranks as a No. | assignment on the 
public relations agenda. 

The more progressive reports are 
a far cry from the days when they con- 
sisted of bare facts and figures. They 
provide a distinct contribution to the 
economic education of the stockholder 
and are a valuable source of reference 
to security analysts, also to financial 
writers and to colleges. 

This document has graduated into 
something more than a physical in- 
ventory of pluses and minuses. The 
enlightened versions convey to the 
reader the evolving philosophy of a 
corporation. They take on an unfold- 
ing pattern, presenting significant de- 
velopments as they mature. 


Typical themes 


It is a good idea to spotlight each 
year some particular phase of com- 
pany activity, thereby conferring a 
continuous variety to reports. Thus 
they avoid the static approach and 
portray a corporation as a living hu- 
man organism. Typical themes are: 
research, packaging, community de- 
velopment, surveys of stockholder 
opinions, dealings with small busi- 
ness, etc. 

The production of an annual re- 
port involves a multitude of skills. It 
should be tactfully written, adroitly 
designed, and impeccably printed. 


There should be a fine focus in the 
projection of the corporate image. 

Here is mass communication on a 
class level. Maintaining a person-to- 
person contact—bringing the reader 
up-to-date in a down-to-earth manner 
—make communication really click. 
The report should neither be too flashy 
nor too conservative; it should look 
different without evident striving to be 
different. 

This can be achieved by capitalizing 
on individual attributes. By spelling 
out points 1-2-3/A-B-C ideas are 
neatly integrated and easily assimi- 
lated. By establishing a visual and 
verbal balance of elements, the entire 
report acquires a happy equilibrium 


which makes the reader feel comfort- 
able and positively disposed toward a 
corporation. 

In maneuvering an annual report 
toward a successful and not-too-costly 
conclusion, considerable insight is 
necessary into the most fickle thing 
called—human nature. 

For instance, it is a familiar fact 
that chairmen of boards and presi- 
dents, whose okays give production 
the green light, have a tendency to 
procrastinate in getting started and 
suddenly see red when deadlines get 
ominously close. 

Once the original text appears in 
type, in the form of galleys, it assumes 

Continued on Page 14 
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Pages from various Mehlich-designed annual reports 


indicating uses of graphs, charts, maps and other 
visual devices to convey facts-at-a-glance. 


a near finality that excites executive 
attention. Suddenly, critical pencils 
start to edit and rewrite. Changes are 
made that involve expensive and time- 
consuming re-setting. The chronic re- 
currence of such a practice prompted 
one astute public relations executive 
to hit upon a happy solution to, this 
routine disturbing problem. He had 
the original text typed on an electric 
typewriter. Then he had the pages 
mimeographed on long sheets that 
simulated galley proofs submitted by 
a typesetter. These were collated and 
passed on to the powers-that-be with 
an attention-flagging memo in red, 
which stated: for your immediate com- 
ment. This device got action, pronto. 
Without actually saying so, the text 


e PETER MEHLICH is president of 
The Peter Mehlich Organization, 
headquarters of which are located 
off upper Fifth Avenue. There, Mr. 
Mehlich and his staff of graphic 
arts specialists, concentrate exclu- 
sively on the design and production 
of corporate literature. Mehlich- 
styled reports have been frequent 
recipients of industry awards. Born 
in Berlin, Mr. Mehlich later studied 
and worked in Switzerland and 
Brazil. @ 
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was given a tone of importance that 
commandeered cooperation. 

Another seasoned public relations 
executive finds it advantageous to de- 
liberately write one-third more copy 
than is actually necessary (but all of 
it worthy of being printed), realizing 
in advance that top management in 
question is automatically addicted to 
slicing away that percentage of text. 
This results in bringing things out 
even. 


Continuous preoccupation 


The preparation of a report should 
be a continuous preoccupation for 
those associated with this activity. 
When that for the current year has 
been completed, that for the succeed- 
ing year should be initiated. Thus sud- 
den starts and stops are avoided that 
jolt morale and departments. Con- 
cepts for basic themes should be de- 
bated at length; effects tried out and 
allowed adequate time to season and 
settle. 

After corporation officialdom 
roughly formulates its ideas, they are 
submitted with whatever material that 
may be currently available to the de- 
signer, who proceeds to develop a dis- 
tinctive and meaningful format. First, 


a schematic editorial layout is made 
up, assigning subject matter to various 
pages. There follows a_ systematic 
materialization of intangibles into con- 
crete form. 

It is of paramount importance that 
writers and designers maintain a flex- 
ible mobility, attacking each phase of 
the report as rapidly as it is practicable 
always keeping in mind the overall 
objective. Copy may be written to fit 
the layout, or vice versa. What counts 
most is achieving an activated unity of 
approach, Year in and year out col- 
laboration between drafters and de- 
signers of annual reports leads to pro- 
gressive economies and the improve- 
ment of the ultimate result. 

Repeating effects that have proven 
agreeable previously is poor economy. 
Such a course slackens the forward 
pace and negates the idea of continu- 
ous progress, which a report should 
convey. Above all, the cover should 
look freshly inspired. It is the first 
thing that stockholders as well as se- 
curity analysts and investment coun- 
sellors look at—its quality or lack of 
it—helps to govern somewhat their 
subsequent impressions and appraisal 
of the report. Various sketches should 
be considered before the right one is 
selected. This should entail no extra 
charge, for it is the producer’s re- 
sponsibility to include in his budget 
provisions for several concepts. The 
importance of the cover should be re- 
stressed, not just because it may be 
instrumental in winning a coveted 
award, but because it sets the stage for 
the remainder of the book. 

One should not stint on the number 
of pages used. The modern annual re- 
port has become to quite an extent a 
picture book. Pictures make a report 
more pleasant and inviting. There is 
nothing colder than cold type. Human 
interest, achieved through documen- 
tary photographs, warms up a report, 
also intensifies its realism. 

Other illustrations should supple- 
ment photographs. These range from 
marginal atmospheric spots to such 
visual devices as animated charts and 
pictorial graphs. They make imposing 
facts and figures look less complicated 
and easier to grasp. 

The subject of type deserves deli- 
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Public Relations Man 
Looks Banking 


By Dan J. Forrestal 


@ What do public relations practi- 
tioners think about bankers and bank- 
ing? 

I was asked to make a presenta- 
tion on this subject at the 43rd annual 
convention of the Financial Public 
Relations Association held recently at 
Philadelphia. My material was based 
to quite an extent on a pilot study 
among the Public Relations Society of 
America membership. The names of 
104 were selected at random and 88 
of these Members and Associates 
filled out and returned my question- 
naire—a highly gratifying response. 

While making the survey, it oc- 
curred to me that numerous PRSAers 
might find the results interesting and 
perhaps useful. Therefore, the follow- 
ing summary has been prepared for 
the JOURNAL. ; 


First Question 


In my first of six questions, I sim- 
ply asked, “What impression do 
banks make on you?” Then I asked, 
“Why?” 

I am happy to report that a calcu- 
lation indicates the greatest number 
of impressions were favorable; then 
came a smaller percentage of impres- 
sions more or less neutral; then an 
even smaller percentage of unfavor- 
able impressions. 

In the favorable category, the im- 
pression friendly was used six times, 
as was the impression courteous. The 
impressions efficient, excellent and 
good were each used four times. Other 


answers to the question, “What im- 
pression do banks make on you?”, 


were integrity, solidarity, security, 
sound, reliability, cooperative and 
helpful. 


In the neutral category, the impres- 
sions appeared in such language as 
conservatively aggressive but ham- 
pered by tradition; safe and sound, 
but close-fisted in their dealings; im- 
personality and efficiency. 

The unfavorable impressions found 
such language as impersonal, un- 
friendly, cold, glittering, formal pal- 
aces, big smile and small heart, they 
make me feel inferior, condescending 
and they scare me. 

As part of the first question, I also 
asked, “Why?” Some of my respond- 
ents filled out this line and others 
seemed to feel that the rest of the 
questionnaire would give the answer. 
And the rest of the questionnaire 
does pretty much answer this ques- 
tion. 


Second Question 


Still seeking the words on the tips 
of the tongues of 88 public relations 
directors, counsellors and staffmen, I 
asked in my second question, “What 
are the first words that rush to your 
mind when you think of the words, 
‘banks, banking and bankers’?” 

For reasons that puzzle me some- 
what, the respondents became a bit 
more critical when they were asked 
to limit their comments to one or two 
words. The first question gave them 
room to write whole sentences, up to 
a paragraph, but the second per- 


suaded them to crystallize their 
thoughts into one or two words. And 
in the doing of this exercise, the ques- 
tionnaire sheets picked up a large 
collection of words that are either 
neutral of perhaps are simply diffi- 
cult to classify. Then came quite an 
almost equal assortment of unfavor- 
able words, and, finally, about one 
third showed an assortment of favor- 
able words. 

The neutral words included: money 
(mentioned 22 times), loans (9 
times), interest (5 times), credit (5 
times) and finance (4 times). Other 
words typifying the answers in this 
neutral category are marble, bronze, 
mortgages, help!, formal, restrained, 
busy, rushing, jingling and armed 
guards, Perhaps skilled pollsters or 
even skilled bankers would try to 
analyze such words and remove them 
from the neutral category. 


Hard-headed, pompous and stuffy 


The unfavorable words for question 
No. 2 included: cold (9 times), “no” 
(3 times), unyielding, hard-headed, 
non-progressive, pompous, imper- 
sonal, stuffy (3 times), stiff, stodgy, 
dull, stern, aloof, unfriendly, narrow 
and marble mausoleums. 

The favorable words included: sta- 
bility (4 times), convenience (3 
times), dependable, integrity, effi- 
ciency, carefulness, security, safety, 
solid, sound, courtesy, useful, reason- 
able, cautious and dignified. The word 
“conservative” was used by 10 re- 
spondents — and because / think a 
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place where | keep my money should 
be conservative, I listed the word 
“conservative” on the favorable side 
of my box score. 

Now, before going ahead, let me 
recap concerning my first two ques- 
tions. 

In asking what impressions banks 
make upon public relations people, I 
found the largest number of impres- 
sions to be favorable, followed by 
neutral and then by unfavorable im- 
pressions. However, when I asked what 
‘words rushed to the minds of my 
respondents, I picked up an almost 
equal number of favorable, unfavor- 
able and neutral words. 

Therefore, I should say it would 
be a safe statement to make when I 
compress the results of questions No. 
1 and No. 2 into this common de- 
nominator: banks leave an amazing 
mixture of images in the minds of 
public relations people. 


Third Question 


However, I am happy to report that 
my little study began paying off when 
it came to question No. 3. In this 
question, I asked, “Do you think 
banking institutions have demon- 
strated an increasing awareness of 
public relations and public opinion in 
recent years?” I think it is quite sig- 
nificant that 97 per cent of my re- 
spondents said yes, and only 3 per 
cent said no. Of the 97 per cent, it is 
interesting to note that 78 per cent 
said a direct yes, and /9 per cent 
said, in effect, yes, but could do 
better. 


Fourth Question 


The fourth question pin-pointed 
specific reactions more than any 
other. It asked respondents to give a 
rating of excellent, good, fair or poor 
to seven specific areas of bank opera- 
tions. 

As question 4a, I asked my fellow 
public relations folks to rate banks 
with respect to selling and explaining 
their services and policies to non- 
customers. Result: Eight per cent 
rated this as excellent, 38 per cent 
as good, 34 per cent as fair, and 20 
per cent as poor. In other words, 80 
per cent said that banks do an excel- 
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lent or good or fair job in selling and 
explaining their services and policies 
to non-customers. 

As question 4b, my respondents 
were asked to rate banks with respect 
to selling and explaining their serv- 
ices and policies to customers. Re- 
sult: 10 per cent rated this as excel- 
lent, 42 per cent as good, 40 per cent 
as fair, and only 8 per cent as poor. 
In other words, 92 per cent said that 
banks do an excellent or good or fair 
job in selling and explaining their 
services and policies to customers. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that banks evidently — and 
perhaps obviously — explain them- 
selves better to customers than to 
prospects and other non-customers. 


New accounts and 
service charges 


Question 4c asked respondents to 
rate the manner in which banks 
handle communications relating to the 
opening of new accounts. And here 
again the results were generally favor- 
able, but not as good as we would 
like, for 8 per cent rated this area as 
excellent, 35 per cent as good, 43 
per cent as fair, and 14 per cent as 
poor. Perhaps that 43 per cent as fair 
is an area which merits interest and 
attention. 

And now we come to question 4d, 
wherein ratings are voted for explain- 
ing service charges. (This is where the 
banks’ batting averages hit bottom.) 
Only 4 per cent rated this area as 
excellent, and only // per cent rated 
it as good. Then we find 38 per cent 
rating it as fair, and a towering 47 
per cent of my respondents said that 
banks do a poor job explaining serv- 
ice charges. Adding fair and poor to- 
gether — which is perhaps a dirty 
trick—one finds 85 per cent of my 
respondents rating this area as fair or 
poor, and only 1/5 per cent as excel- 
lent or good. 

At this point I should like to “vote” 
myself and add my opinion to the 
findings in question 4d. Insofar as ex- 
plaining service charges is concerned, 
I suspect that this is an area which 
has been given a lot of attention by 
bankers and by public relations peo- 
ple in banking—and an area which in- 
vites additional attention. Quite often, 


e Mr. Forrestac is Director of 
Public Relations, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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been in the communications field 
since his graduation from St. Louis 
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as feature editor, war correspon- 
dent and assistant managing edi- 
tor. 

In 1957, Mr. Forrestal was 
President of the Public Relations 
Society of America. @ 


many of us encounter the letters “SC.” 

These two letters, “SC,” are in- 
evitably accompanied by what appear 
to be some arbitrary subtractions 
from the balance. Because the service 
charge amounts are generally small, 
most of us never press the issue or ask 
the bank for explanations. We simply 
shrug, knowing that the bank is hon- 
est, forthright, respectable and help- 
ful—and we tell ourselves that maybe 
some day we will understand how 
service charges are actually computed. 
We don’t dislike or distrust these 
charges; we simply have not taken 
the initiative to make ourselves un- 
derstand the complexities which de- 
termine them. And I suppose there is 
a moot point when it comes to how 
much initiative we should take, com- 
pared to how much initiative the bank 
should take in giving us the ABCs 
of such charges. 


Batting average climbs 


Now we come to question 4e, 
where the batting average of banks 
takes an encouraging climb. In this 
question, respondents were asked to 
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America’s new superhighways 
unwind on rails of steel 


Another example of how railroad progress goes hand in hand with U.S. progress 


A spectacular part of America today is the network of Federal 
superhighways now under construction from coast to coast. And 
essential to this tremendous building project — carrying vast 
quantities of concrete, asphalt, steel, road-building machinery 
— are America’s progressive railroads. 

No other form of transportation can handle such big hauling 
jobs as this with the efficiency and economy of the railroads. 
And because this is so, the tax-paying railroads hold down 
expenses for all taxpayers — including you. 

Ever-increasing efficiency enables the railroads to keep pace 
with the newest and most dramatic developments in our national 
life — a partnership in progress that is essential to every one of 
us, in peace as well as in war. 


RAILROAD PROGRESS: Highway trailers carried on 
railroad freight trains speed shipments, reduce highway 
congestion. 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS 


Association of American Railroads, Washington, D. C. = ae ee 
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Mr. Forrestal addresses the FPRA 43rd annual conference 


rate banks insofar as telephone con- 
duct is concerned. Here, 20 per cent 
rated this area as excellent, 54 per 
cent as good, 22 per cent as fair and 
only 4 per cent as poor. A total: of 
74 per cent found telephone conduct 
as excellent or good. 

Question 4f likewise brings answers 
on the bright side. In rating face-to- 
face dealings with customers, PRSA 
people from coast to coast gave a 
hearty 33 per cent of their vote in the 
excellent column and 47 per cent in 
the good column; only /3 per cent 
rated this area as fair and 7 per cent 
as poor. In other words, 80 per cent 
of the respondents gave an excellent 
or good rating to face-to-face deal- 
ings with customers. 

The final area covered by question 
4, No. 4g, asks respondents to rate 
banks with respect to their community 
service. Here, 28 per cent voted ex- 


cellent, 30 per cent voted good, 36 
per cent voted fair and only 6 per 
cent used the poor column. In other 
words, 58 per cent of the people who 
filled out the questionnaire expressed 
themselves as regarding banks doing 
an excellent or good job in community 
service. 


Fifth Question 


In question No. 5 | asked: “Com- 
pared with industrial companies, con- 
sumer goods companies, service com- 
panies, utility companies, etc., would 
you rate banks as better in public re- 
lations philosophy and_ techniques, 
about average, or not as good?” 

Whereas 60 per cent of my re- 
spondents voted not so good, it is in- 
teresting to note that 40 per cent 
were divided between average and 
better. Actually, 14 per cent of my 
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respondents said they believe banks 
are doing a better public relations job, 
and 26 per cent said they believe 
banks are doing an average job, com- 
pared with organizations in other 
fields. 


Sixth Question 


The final question, No. 6, asked 
“What general, constructive sugges- 
tions have you for ‘banks, banking 
and bankers’?” 

Quite a few people suggested that 
the areas in question No. 4 be im- 
proved—and they let it go at that. 

Others suggested that if banks con- 
tinue to make the progress in public 
relations which they have demon- 
strated in recent years, they'll be tak- 
ing care of the situation quite well. 

Others suggested that customers be 
treated with a little more respect; that 
customers be more fully informed on 
certain policies and that banks not 
take too much for granted in this 
connection. 

My readers may be amused, though 
not surprised, to know that a number 
of public relations counsellors sug- 
gested that banks use the service and 
advice of such counsellors more ex- 
tensively. In my opinion, there may 
be some merit in this suggestion— 
for an outsider doing a public rela- 
tions audit of an operation frequently 
spots things with greater clarity and 
objectivity than an insider. 

More than a dozen respondents 
suggested banks continue their work 
at humanizing themselves. And quite 
a few suggested that banks expand 
and improve their already substantial 
advertising programs to bring both 
their sales message and their service 
message to more people. 

Several suggested that employee 
training programs be intensified, and 
that staff people at banks be reminded 
the way they act has a lot to do with 
how their institutions are regarded. 

And, lastly, a number of respond- 
ents mentioned specific banks which, 
in their opinion, are doing a superla- 
tive job in all aspects of public rela- 
tions; and these respondents recom- 
mended that other banks study the 
programs of these leading banks, and 
do likewise. ' 

So much for my little survey. @ 
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Public Relations Comes of Age 


In Life Insurance 


By Clifford B. Reeves 


@ Life insurance companies that were 
once considered by many people as 
cold, technical and rather stuffy or- 
ganizations, are now translating their 
business to the public in simple, 
friendly, humanized terms. The busi- 
ness today is thoroughly sold on the 
value of good public relations, and 
has made great strides along those 
lines in recent years. 


What’s being done today 


Here is a “case history” that en- 
compasses many of the things that life 
companies are doing today in the field 
of public relations: 

Mr. N. Dowment is impressed by 
the ad of a life insurance company, 
which had been scientifically tested 
in advance of publication for atten- 
tion-value, readership and impact. 

Shortly thereafter, he reads in his 
local newspaper a news story about 
the business and community activi- 
ties of a local representative of that 
company, who is obviously a capable 
and substantial citizen. 

Later, he is called on by the repre- 
sentative in question, who has been 
carefully trained in the public rela- 
tions aspects of selling as well as in 
insurance matters. Having been im- 
pressed with both the company and 
the prestige of its local representative, 
Mr. N. Dowment grants an interview. 

The representative talks with him 
about a new type of life insurance 
policy that has been designed to meet 
modern needs, as revealed by sur- 


veys and other relations 
methods. 

He applies for insurance and is 
accepted. The policy he receives is 
attractively designed simply 
worded, so it is understandable to a 
layman like himself. Arrangements 
are then made for him to authorize 
the company to draw a check auto- 
matically each month against his bank 
account in payment of his premium. 
Thus prompt payments are assured, 
and he can budget them monthly. 

Shortly after he receives his policy, 
he also receives a letter, signed by the 
president of the company, welcom- 
ing him as a new policyholder, en- 
closing the latest annual report and 
inviting his genuine interest in the 
company’s affairs. 

Mr. N. Dowment, now a policy- 
holder, reads newspaper and maga- 


public 


zine stories about life insurance bene- 


fit payments in his state, and about 
investments made locally in securities 
and mortgages in his community; he 
is pleased that life insurance funds 
are being put to good local use. 


Favorable impressions 


He hears a program on the radio, 
sponsored by his life insurance com- 
pany, which tells him ways to main- 
tain good health for himself and his 
family. His wife, attending a meeting 
of the local Woman’s Club, sees a film 
presentation showing the ways in 
which life insurance can benefit a 
family. Mr. N. Dowment reads of the 
large contributions that the life com- 
panies are making to medical re- 


search; and he sees an advertising 
campaign, sponsored by the life in- 
surance industry, combatting inflation. 
All these things impress him very 
favorably. 

He writes his company, to ask ad- 
vice on a possible change in his bene- 
ficiary ararngements and receives a 
reply promptly, because his company 
exercises time controls on the flow 
of correspondence. The answer he re- 
ceives is couched in simple, human- 
ized, understandable language, be- 
cause the letter-writers of his company 
have been trained in special corre- 
spondence techniques. The letter is 
accompanied by an_ easy-to-fill-out 
form that has been designed from the 
policyholder’s point of view. It is not 
necessary for him to have it no- 
tarized, because the company has 
dispensed with that legal formality. 

His beneficiary arrangements are 
revised, and shortly thereafter he re- 
ceives a brief questionnaire from the 
company, which is “auditing” its serv- 
ices, asking whether the transaction 
was handled to his entire satisfaction. 

Mr. N. Dowment receives period- 
ically a little policyholder magazine 
that answers life insurance questions, 
reminds him of his privileges under 
his policy, and tells him things of pos- 
sible interest to him in connection 
with his life insurance affairs. 

Each: year he also receives an an- 
nual report from his company, giving 
him an accounting of its stewardship 
of his funds. This report, written in 
simple language, contains information 
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known to be of general interest to 
policyholders, because they were sur- 
veyed and told the company in ad- 
vance what they wanted to know. 


Public relations unknown 
25 years ago 


Twenty-five years ago, in the dim 
depression days of 1933, public rela- 
tions, as a definite function of man- 
agement, was almost unknown in the 
life insurance field. In that year, the 
Life Advertisers Association was or- 
ganized, and its original membership 
roster of 79 companies shows that 
only one company had a “public re- 
lations” unit. 

However, as general public rela- 
tions techniques were developed and 
improved in the corporate field, it was 
very logical that the life insurance 
business should adopt them, because 
there is probably no business in which 
a sound program of public relations 
is More important to successful opera- 
tion. But the concept of broad public 
relations grew only slowly, and by 
1941 there were still only seven life 
companies conducting formalized 
public relations programs. Then, 
L.A.A., broadening its functions, be- 
gan including public relations subjects 
in its programs. Further impetus was 
added to the movement when the In- 


. 


stitute of Life Insurance was or- 
ganized in 1939 as a central source 
of information about the life insur- 
ance industry. 

In 1948, the L.A.A. and the Insti- 
tute jointly sponsored a public rela- 
tions seminar in New York for life 
insurance companies. By that time, 
20 companies had organized public 
relations programs, and the seminar 
encouraged more companies to do so. 
The L.A.A. also conducted various 
workshops to instruct company peo- 
ple in the methods and techniques of 
public relations. 

Now, in connection with its 25th 
anniversary, the L.A.A. has surveyed 
its member companies, to determine 
the extent of their public relations 
activities; and the results are truly 
surprising. 

Of 116 U. S. and Canadian mem- 
ber companies that responded to the 
Association’s inquiry, 74 reported that 


‘they now have active public relations 


units—a jump of 54 in just the last 
ten years. Generally, these units are 
organized as independent depart- 
ments, or as divisions of the com- 
pany’s executive department. In vir- 
tually all cases, they are classified as 
staff groups, with the right to cut 
through organization lines and assist 
all operating departments. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS UNITS AS FIRST ORGANIZED 


IN 74 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


YEARS 


NUMBER OF COMPANIES 
STARTING PR PROGRAM 


1927 - 
1931 
1936 1940 
1941 . 
1946 . 
1951 . 


1956 
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In 27 companies, the head of public 
relations activities held a senior office 
title—vice president and assistant to 
the president being the most typical. 
Below the senior officer level, the 
usual title is director or manager of 
either public relations or advertising. 
Nearly all public relations heads, no 
matter what their titles, report di- 
rectly to a top management officer, 
such as president or executive vice- 
president. This method of organiza- 
tion indicates that, in most companies, 
public relations is properly regarded 
as a management function at policy 
levels. 


Specialized consultants retained 


Fifty-three of the 74 companies 
have staffs that devote full time to 
public relations activities. In the re- 
maining 21 companies, public rela- 
tions people also “double in brass” 
and perform other functions. 

Outside consultants are retained by 
37 companies, either regularly or in- 
termittently. Many companies look to 
their advertising agencies for public 
relations assistance. Many retain spe- 
cialized consultants for such activities 
as correspondence, publicity and 
opinion surveys. 

The range of public relations activi- 
ties conducted by life companies 
shows they have a basic conception of 
the public relations function. i.e., 26 
companies conduct opinion surveys to 
determine the ideas and preferences 
of their various “publics.” Virtually 
all companies in the group have defi- 
nite programs for cultivation of poli- 
cyholder_ relationships. The great 
majority issue annual reports on their 
operations, and 23 publish magazines 
or other material for their policyhold- 
ers. 


Special attention 
to community relationships 


All companies give some special at- 
tention to community relationships, 
and 56 of them conduct regular com- 
pany tours. Nearly all companies 
publish house organs of various kinds 
for special groups. 

Thirty-eight companies have cor- 
respondence programs aimed at sim- 
plification of letters to policyholders 
and the public. In 43 companies, pub- 
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lic relations people give special atten- 
tion to the answering of complaints. 
Programs for control and simplifica- 
tion of printed forms are conducted 
by 28 companies, in the interest of 
clearer understanding by policyhold- 
ers and the public. 

Entirely aside from activities at the 
company level—few businesses today 
are as well organized as life insurance 
at the industry level, from the public 
relations standpoint. The public rela- 
tions function has been woven into 
the fabric of the industry associations, 
and of professional associations that 
deal with different phases of life in- 
surance work. 


Educational material 
issued to public 


The Institute of Life Insurance 
conducts a nation-wide institutional 
advertising campaign on behalf of the 
industry. It issues educational material 
to the public, and news material to 
the press about all phases of life in- 
surance activity. It conducts training 
courses for teachers of insurance, 
maintains a special department for 
education of women on insurance sub- 
jects, runs seminars on family finance, 
develops material for use by schools, 
and produces motion picture films on 
life insurance subjects. 

Since 1952, the Institute has con- 


ducted 9 symposiums with groups of 
company public relations officers, in 
various sections of the country. Two 
more were held in 1958. The Institute 
also organized in 1955 an Advisory 
Council on Company Public Rela- 
tions, at which public relations prob- 
lems of the industry are discussed 
periodically. 

Through the Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Research Fund, the life companies 
of the country gain public goodwill 
and help to bring lower insurance 
costs to the public, through large ex- 
penditures for medical research and 
improvement of public health. 

Life insurance is a business in 
which the principal companies and 
trade associations are trying sincerely 
to conduct their affairs in ways that 
will be in line with sound public 
policy. They do this by finding out 
what the public wants; then by pro- 
viding the kinds of products and 
services that meet the public’s needs; 
and finally, by publicizing the facts 
of their business and operation. This 
enables an enlightened public to judge 
fairly the value of life insurance to the 
individual, the family, the community 
and the nation as a whole. 

A life insurance company must 
have a license from the state, in order 
to do business. But modern manage- 
ments know that a life insurance 
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company must also have a second 
license. It is not something that can 
be framed and hung on the wall. It 
is merely the license of public ap- 
proval. But if a company loses it, that 
company is out of business just as 
surely as if its state license had been 
withdrawn. @ 


Press Agentry vs. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The Fannie Hurst 
Showcase recently invited Stephen 
E. Fitzgerald, President, Stephen 
Fitzgerald & Co.; Harold B. Miller, 
Director of Public Relations, Pan 
American World Airways, and 
Shirley D. Smith, Public Relations 
Society, to participate in a half- 
hour TV program. Miss Fannie 
Hurst served as the “inquisitor’’ in 
an effort to establish the real differ- 
ence between press agentry and 
public relations. A digest of the 
discussion follows. 

MISS HURST: “I, and a consider- 
able part of the public, I believe, 
think that there is little, if any, dif- 
ference between the press agent and 


Public Relations 


the public relations man. Is this so?” 

MR. MILLER: “Well, I think it 
isn’t so — they have no relationship. 
Public relations is the thing which 
creates an attitude or atmosphere for 
an organization which you, as a po- 
tential consumer, like. You think well 
of it because it obviously is a good, 
sincere, honest organization. I think 
that doesn’t tie in with the press 
agent.” 

MR. FITZGERALD: “May I point 
out that ‘press agent’ is an old-fash- 
ioned term hardly ever used any more. 
A problem today is one of distinction 
between the public relations function 
and the publicity function. Publicity 
is, after all, a tool of public relations, 


but public relations is the senior func- 
tion. Often it may have nothing to do 
with publicity at all. It may have to 
do only with policy.” 

MISS HURST: “The point I’m try- 
ing to make is that they are related 
intimately. They’re almost insepa- 
rable, aren’t they?” 

MR. FITZGERALD: “No. Let us 
suppose that a company is deciding 
a problem that has to do with a stock- 
holders relations matter: if it’s passed 
a dividend, or if it’s getting complaints 
from its employees about conditions 
in the cafeteria. Or, if the company is 
installing a new pension plan or if it’s 
going to open a new plant. This has 
nothing to do with publicity. These 
all require policy decisions and all the 
publics — stockholders, employees, 
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people in towns where the plants are 
located, people with whom you may 
be trying to form a licensing agree- 
ment—all these and others are pub- 
lics. These are groups we have to deal 
with.” 

MISS HURST: “What is your idea 
of public relations, Mr. Smith?” 

MR. SMITH: “One of the best and 
simplest definitions of public relations 
is that public relations is good con- 
duct and getting credit for it. But 
first comes good conduct and there 
are many public relations activities 
that have no relation to publicity 
whatsoever.” 

MR. MILLER: “Let me give you 
an example. An oil company has a 
refinery in the State of New York. 


Write or phone. We'd be happy 
to show you finished pieces 
if you prefer, we'll mail. 


LITTLEJOHN, MUZIO- 
West 42 Street, New York 
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But, because of economic conditions 
the company must close it and move 
to the state of Washington. In this 
case public relations in a sense is em- 
ployee relations. The oil company, in 
this case, has been able to set up a 
new refinery in a new state and make 
it sufficiently attractive to warrant 
many of the employees saying, ‘We'll 
go along to this new place.’ Now that’s 
what I would call potent public rela- 
tions.” 

MISS HURST: “I think you must 
be defining a concept of public rela- 
tions that is not popularly known.” 

MR. MILLER: “As Mr. Smith 
pointed out, you must do good first. 
You must be motivated by sincerity 
and honesty. This is not a profession 
to cover up dirt but rather a profes- 
sion to help to do progressive things.” 

MR. FITZGERALD: “I want to 
put in a footnote here. | know of one 
oil company which ran into what you 
mentioned—the problem of closing a 
plant in a town where the plant was 
the most important single employer. 
The company spent more than two 
years on this. The number of people 
involved was not great but it was great 
in that community. The company de- 
voted thousands of dollars to making 
sure that it could close the plant 
under equitable conditions, that any- 
one who wanted to move to the West 
Coast where the new plant was going 
to be could do so, that their children 
would have schools available. This 
was not publicity—there was no pub- 
licity at all. However, after the end 
of this move, people felt that the com- 
pany had behaved so well that there 
was a good deal of publicity about it 
later on. The original motivation be- 
hind the public relations thinking was 
to do the right thing and do it well.” 

MR. SMITH: “I believe you will 
be interested to know, Miss Hurst, 
that the Public Relations Society of 
America has rather rigid specifications 
for membership and has a code of 
ethics. Our more than 2900 members 
across the country are pledged to 
abide by the code.” 

MISS HURST: “Do you gentle- 
men feel responsibility to the mem- 
bers of the public who have come to 
idealize certain figures in American 
life who have been built up until they 


have a concept that bears no rela- 
tionship to reality? Now, the public 
is the victim of that kind of imposi- 
tion.” 

MR. MILLER: “I wouldn’t want 
you to pause on that note. You would 
almost indicate that that was a cur- 
rent type of public relations activity— 
of painting a man in colors which are 
not true. You will find that this pro- 
fession like others is growing up, too. 
After all, we had the days of the rob- 
ber barons in business. They were 
forced out of our business life, and 
professions are undergoing a similar 
eradication.” 

MISS HURST: “I still feel—I have 
to adhere to my original feeling—that 
when I pick up the daily paper I ask 
myself is this factual? The public 
still has reason to feel that it isn’t 
easy to get the truth.” 

MR. SMITH: “Miss Hurst, in that 
connection, the medical profession, | 
believe, in an organized way is some 
150 years old; the legal profession is 
about a hundred years old but you 
still have the abortionist and the am- 
bulance chaser. We're only, as an or- 
ganized profession, about ten years 
old. We have our charlatans and we 
are the first people to admit it and we 
are also the first people to try to do 
everything possible about it.” 

MR. FITZGERALD: “This is why 
we do have a code of ethics and why 
we do have standards of admission to 
the society. I would like to make the 
point which is, I think, possibly un- 
debatable. Bad performance itself 
can’t be covered up and it does show 
up. So if you are using public rela- 
tions or publicity or even press 
agentry in the end, and the end may 
come very soon, the truth will out.” 

MR. SMITH: “An interesting hand- 
icap under which public relations 
people of necessity still have to labor, 
in many instances, is the refusal of 
management to listen to the public 
relations man until after it’s too late. 
The public relations man should not 
be expected to have all the answers, 
but he should be given the oppor- 
tunity of asking the right questions, 
because too often a public relations 
man is expected to put out a fire 
instead of being given the opportunity 
to serve as a fire prevention expert.” 
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BOOKS IN 
REVIEW 


THE MASS COMMUNICATORS; PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, PUBLIC OPINION, and 
MASS MEDIA, by Charles S. Steinberg. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1958. 


Review by Otto Lerbinger 


@ That the fields of public relations, 
public opinion, and the mass media 
are somehow closely related is well 
recognized, For this reason, the catch- 
ing title of this book arouses a curi- 
osity about the interrelationship which 
Mr. Steinberg, Press Information Di- 
rector, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem—Radio, attempts to define. 

To start with, he sees a common 
meeting ground in the fact that the 
efforts of public relations and the 
mass media are aimed at the public, 
both as a mass audience and as spe- 
cific publics. The public relations man 
is seen as a middleman or catalyst 
between management and the public, 
interpreting each to the other; the 
mass media are seen as the avenues 
of this intercommunication. Without 
cooperation among the “communica- 
tors,” public relations could not func- 
tion at all and the mass media would 
be less successful. 


Cause and effect 


Both the cause and effect of these 
efforts are ascribed to the “vitality 
and articulateness” of public opinion 
in a contemporary American society. 
The communications media get a pat 
on the back for having created the 
need for an informed public opinion; 
they are also seen as the keystone of 
our social structure because “poten- 
tially, the mass media have the unique 
ability to disseminate knowledge.” 

The purpose and social function 
of public relations is seen in wide per- 
spective. As an intermediary between 
an organization and the public, the 
basic function is to influence public 
opinion by dissemination of informa- 
tion and to promote the public interest 
by establishing a policy of good deeds 
on the part of the company or client. 
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Mr. Steinberg goes beyond the usual 
“establishment of good will” defini- 
tion of public relations by possibly 
assigning it to the function of recon- 
ciling conflicting interests. In this way 
social harmony is created. He also 
adds that: “One important contri- 
bution which public relations can 
make in a democratic society is the 
dramatization of a need for dynamic 
social institutions.” 

While a broad outline and the more 
obvious relationships between the 
communication fields are excellently 


stated, The Mass Communicators 
does not suggest how these relation- 
ships can be applied on a practical 
basis. Mr. Steinberg gives summary 
descriptions of the various mass media 
and reviews various aspects of public 
relations, This material will be of 
interest especially to someone who 
has not adequately kept up with his 
communications neighbor. The book 
does, however, serve as a_ subject 
catalogue of what should be known 
and raises numerous questions that 
must eventually be answered, @ 
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STIMULATING RESEARCH 
IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 
THROUGH A DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIP 


@ A considerable number of practi- 
tioners in the public relations field 
have long felt the need for more wide- 
spread training of young people for a 
career in public relations. Recognition 
of this need and the desire to do some- 
thing practical and effective to meet 
it, account for the establishment of the 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc. Fellowship 
in Public Relations at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

While almost everyone who: has 
been at work in the field for some time 


could agree on the need, it is not so 
easy to agree upon the nature of the 
training, at what level it should be 
given, nor what should be the basic 
approach. It did seem clear that a 
broad, general education plus post- 
graduate study was indicated in view 
of the increased importance of the 
public relations assignment and the 
broad scope of problems with which 
the practitioner seems likely to have 


_ to deal in the future. 


The sponsors of the fellowship at 
Harvard did not feel they had the final 
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ANNUAL REPORTS ARE 
MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


DOES YOUR REPORT USE 
MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


TECHNIQUES? 


Your annual report goes out to thousands of 
stockholders—from bankers to housewives. And 
you may even broaden this range by distributing 
to customers, employees, community leaders, 
the financial community, suppliers and the press. 


Annual report research has proved that meaningful 
visual elements are the best way to get your 
facts and figures across to this diverse audience. 


We can help you produce an effective, visually- 
oriented report—as we have in recent years for 
such organizations as Avon Products, Inc., Warner 
Bros. Pictures, The American News Company, The 
Franklin National Bank, Republic Aviation, High 
Point Hospital, New York City Budget Bureau. .. . 


answers on these and related ques- 
tions. Should training for a career in 
public relations involve a specified 
course in liberal arts college? Will the 
best training include postgraduate 
work in the broadest fields of business 
policy or in those fields most closely 
allied to the practice of public rela- 
tions? 

They, of course, had strong convic- 
tions on many of these matters. They 
did know they were not primarily 
concerned with any further research 
or study of techniques or “how to do 
it” procedures. But even so, it seemed 
more reasonable, rather than to try to 
pass upon the questions involved and 
arrive at a decision, that they should 
encourage and stimulate research by 
those most qualified to conduct such 
research to determine the answers. 

This led to the conclusion that it 
would be desirable to sponsor re- 
search at an educational institution 
concerned with the training of stu- 
dents for careers in business and, 
more importantly, for the administra- 
tion of business including policy de- 
termination. It further seemed likely 
that recognition of public relations as 
a profession, something most of us 
deem desirable, could best be ad- 
vanced by research that would help 
firmly to establish the training re- 
quirements for success in the field. 
Naturally, such research in establish- 
ing the requirements for training must 
inevitably contribute to a better un- 
derstanding of the profession itself— 
another desirable result. 

In brief then, it was decided to seek 
to encourage a leading university to 
conduct research on an advanced level 
to ascertain the answers regarding 
how better to educate and train peo- 
ple for a career in the administration 
of public relations. This inevitably 
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meant the support of research or the 
creation of a fellowship at the post- 
graduate level. 

Once the decision was made that 
more research was necessary and that 
such research should be conducted by 
an educational institution concerned 
with the teaching of those seeking a 
career in business, the next step was 
to choose the school. It was natural 
that much consideration should be 
given to the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration as the ap- 
propriate institution to conduct the 
research. 

This Business School is, of course, 
one of the oldest, largest and best of 
the graduate schools of business. Its 
research activities enjoy the highest 
acceptance in both academic and 
business fields. 


Case materials developed 


The case materials developed by 
the School and the results of its re- 
searches are used by literally dozens 
of undergraduate and graduate schools 
of business throughout the country. 

The School also pioneered in the 
inauguration and development of 
management development programs 
for middle management and senior 
executives. Some 300 executives with 
experience of 15 years and more are 
enrolled in the advanced management 
program each year. 

Of interest in this matter also, is 
the fact that Harvard, in its research 
and teaching, has been more interested 
in policy and administration rather 
than techniques. 

This school had not as yet included 
any formal training for the public re- 
lations assignment in its curriculum, 
nor had there been any fellowship in 
public relations previously established 
at the school. 

By starting this research project it 
is the sincere hope of the sponsors of 
the fellowship that encouragement will 
be given to other leading universities 
to consider research on this important 
topic. Also, it is hoped that other 
practitioners in the field of public re- 
lations will consider sponsorship of 
programs aimed at the same broad, 
general objectives. 

The nature and objectives of the 
fellowship were made clear in the 


statement from Dean Stanley F. Teele, 
Harvard Business School, who said: 

“This is the first fellowship in pub- 
lic relations at the Harvard Business 
School, and will be awarded annually 
to a doctoral candidate who is work- 
ing full-time on research for a thesis 
on some significant administrative as- 
pect of public relations which is of 
interest and concern to business man- 
agement. 


Worth $5,000 


“If more than one candidate should 
be working on a thesis in this area 
during a given year, an additional fel- 
lowship may be awarded. The annual 
tax-free fellowships will be worth up 
to $5,000, depending upon the doc- 
toral candidate’s financial need, and 
may be renewable if it proves neces- 
sary to continue thesis research more 
than the specified year. 

“This encouragement of study at 
the doctoral level will mean that men 
now training as teachers of business 
administration will be able to devote 
more intensive analysis to the impor- 
tant area of the administration of pub- 
lic relations. 

“It is hoped that the research fel- 
lowship will develop an effective ap- 
proach to the training for careers in 
the administration and policy aspects 
of public relations.” 


Stated purposes 


According to the Harvard catalog, 
the stated purposes of the Doctoral 
Program in which the holders of the 
fellowship will be participating, in- 
clude: 

“The purpose of the Doctoral Pro- 
gram, under which the degree of Doc- 
tor of Business Administration is 
granted, is to further comprehensive 
education in business administration 
and to offer education beyond the 
M.B.A. Program for men preparing 
for careers both in teaching admin- 
istration and in research pertinent to 
administration. 

“This Program is designed to help 
men to develop the kinds of thinking 
and methods of analysis useful in ad- 
ministration, and to acquire knowl- 
edge of the background and facts of 
business life as they bear importantly 
on the administrative process.” @ 
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Strategic 
Techniques 


Continued from Page 14 


cate attention. Too many type faces 
can give a page a blotchy complexion. 
The use of large sizes and bold faces 
can make a report look like a sale cir- 
cular thereby detracting from its dig- 
nity. Legibility with decor should be 
sought. 


A few suggestions 


Excessively budget-conscious cli- 
ents can be penny-wise and dollar- 
foolish. For instance, one client re- 
jected a cover he liked because it en- 
tailed an additional $1,000 in produc- 
tion costs. Later, this same person 
turned around and spent several 
times this amount in resetting type 
(almost overnight) and having the re- 
port printed and bound—all in one 
hectic weekend. The extra cost 
amounted to approximately $8,000. 

Long experience has proved that it 
is advisable to entrust the production 
of a report to an outstanding printer 
equipped with up-to-date presses. This 
insures top quality with top speed. 

Setting a final deadline, then work- 
ing backward and checking off individ- 
ual deadlines, acts as a safe hedge 
against protracted delays. 

Of course, mention should be made, 
of touchy stockholders who write to 
management complaining about the 
“elaborate” appearance of a report, 
then suggesting that such “excessive” 
expenditures be eliminated and sums 
thus saved be channeled into ‘larger 
dividends. Sometimes such remarks 
are justified, but they should never de- 
ter a corporation from making its an- 
nual report as goodlooking as good 
taste dictates. 

One may safely conclude that every 
dollar spent on a well planned, writ- 
ten, and produced report is money 
soundly invested—for it indicates the 
spirit and enterprise of a corpora- 
tion. What’s more—it keeps corporate 
morale flying—quite esséntial these 
days! @ 
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Letters to The Editor 


From time to time, probably most 
Members and Associates of PRSA be- 
come involved in some way with con- 
tributions or donations. That is why 
we are devoting space to the follow- 
ing letters which resulted from the 
Riche article entitled “The Great 
Charity Debate” in the September, 
1958 Journal. 


To the Editor: 


In Robert Riche’s article, “The Great 
Charity Debate,” the inaccurate impli- 
cation is made that United Community 
Funds and Councils of America recom- 
mends “federated in-plant solicitation 
plans” as a solution to the problem of 
multiple health and welfare money- 
raising drives. 

United Community Funds and Coun- 
cils of America has never favored in- 
plant federations as described in the 
article. Nor has any spokesman for our 
organization knowingly advocated such 
plans. 

The in-plant federation method is an 
attempt on the part of harassed givers 
in an individual company to bring some 
order out of the chaos of a bewildering 
barrage of separate appeals where no 
United Fund exists. Our experience is 
that in-plant federations do not solve 
the basic problem because separate 
community-wide campaigns continue 
and sooner or later the community takes 
the final step of forming a United Fund. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that all the companies except one 
cited in the article are in non-United 
Fund cities. : 

Sincerely, 
Henry Weber 
Public Relations Director 
United Community Funds and 
Councils of America 


To the Editor: 


We were pleased to see the attention 
given the complicated problem of united 
giving versus independent campaigns in 
the article, “The Great Charity Debate.” 

As far as the American Red Cross 
is concerned, Mr. Riche made several 
sweeping generalizations which we feel 
are inaccurate and may further compli- 
cate what for us has been a difficult 
public relations problem. For the record, 
I would like to clear up any misunder- 
standing that may result from the state- 


ments on Red Cross fund raising poli- 
cies. 

It should first be noted that participa- 
tion by Red Cross chapters in federated 
fund campaigns began in 1952 with 
solicitation in business and industrial or- 
ganizations. By 1955, the trend toward 
federation had reached the point where 
Red Cross chapters were taking part in 
united fund efforts on a community- 
wide level. As of the 1958 fund cam- 
paign, a total of 1,152 chapters were 
relying in whole or in part on federated 
fund raising, while 2,546 were still con- 
ducting Red Cross campaigns in March. 

In his article, Mr. Riche lists the Red 
Cross among the agencies supposedly 
attempting to force their local affiliates 
out of federated campaigns. This has no 
foundation in fact. 

Red Cross chapters exercise a high 
degree of independence in determining 
how they will campaign for members 
and funds. If chapter and community 
sentiment favor federation, then the 
chapter’s board has the power to see 
that this is done. There are, however, 
certain conditions that must be agreed 
to before the step can be taken. The 
most important of these are: 

1. That the Red Cross retain the 
right to control its own program. 

2. That the Red Cross retain the 
right to conduct supplemental campaigns 
for funds in case of disaster or in case 
the federated campaign fails to make its 
goal. 

The reason why the Red Cross insists 
upon these conditions is that it has defi- 
nite duties imposed by its Congressional 
Charter. They are largely of an emer- 
gency nature. While these humanitarian 
works of the Red Cross are on a volun- 
tary basis, they are charged to the or- 
ganization by the law of the land. 

Specifically, the Charter states that 
the Red Cross must “act in matters of 
voluntary relief and in accord with the 
military authorities as a medium of 
communication between the people of 
the United States of America and their 
Armed Forces . . . and to continue and 
carry on a system of national and inter- 
national relief in time of peace and ap- 
ply the same in mitigating the sufferings 
caused by pestilence, famine, fire, floods, 
and other great national calamities, and 
to devise and carry on measures for pre- 
venting the same.” 

This brings us to the statement that 

Continued on Page 28 
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the Red Cross 1s receiving preferential 
treatment in federation because it is al- 
lowed to conduct independent cam- 
paigns when a federated fund raising 
effort fails to make its goal. 

It is necessary to recognize that the 
extent of the Red Cross program is 
largely determined by circumstances be- 
yond the control of the organization. 
Therefore, its financial needs are not so 
much decided by its governing body as 
they are by the course of national and 
world events. The size of our military 
forces, their dispersal, the degree to 
which they may be engaged in armed 
conflict, the number, size, and type of 
disasters, are some of the factors that 
determine to a large extent the financial 
needs of the Red Cross. 

Under certain conditions, such as 
campaign failures or the need for spe- 
cial disaster funds, the Red Cross must 
reserve the right to conduct independent 
campaigns in order to fulfill the obli- 
gations imposed by Congress. Unlike 
other agencies, we can not cut back on 
our services when there is not enough 
money available to meet the costs. The 
Red Cross must meet its obligations. 

The failure of chapters to adhere 
rigidly to this provision would not only 
affect the ability of the Red Cross to 
discharge its disaster obligations, but 
would also endanger the maintenance 
of cooperative relationship between the 
Red Cross and federated fund raising 
generally. 

On this latter point, James Linen, 
then president of the United Community 


Funds and Councils of America, early 
this year expressed the philosophy which 
guides the Red Cross and his organiza- 
tion in their work together. He said: 

“The most important development of 
the past three years has been the 
growth of our partnership with the 
American National Red Cross. In early 
1955, there were 407 Red Cross chap- 
ters in United Funds. Then the Red 
Cross liberalized its policy, and opened 
the door to local decision. Today, 
there are 1,146 Red Cross chapters in 
United Funds. I think that tremendous 
statistic can speak for itself. 

“I want to stress that word partner- 
ship again. I think it will prove the key 
to our future relationship. A partnership 
is an association of equals — in which 
neither side dictates to the other... .” 

From Mr. Linen’s statement, it can 
readily be seen that the national United 
Fund organization is well aware of the 
unique nature of Red Cross and the rea- 
sons why the organization must make 
sure that its conditions be met before 


‘any chapter enters into a federated 


agreement. 
Sincerely, 
Harry Martin 
Director 
Office of Public Information 
The American National Red Cross 


To the Editor: 

Robert Riche’s excellent resumé of 
the difficulties plaguing charitable fund 
raisers during this era of competition 
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considerable informative material for 
those who are professionally concerned 
by this unfortunate situation. . . . 

At present Los Angeles has no United 
Fund or similar organization. The Wel- 
fare Federation of Los Angeles Area 
(Community Chest), currently conduct- 
ing its 35th annual appeal, is a federa- 
tion of 167 local service agencies. The 
American Red Cross and the national 
health foundations operate with com- 
plete—and amicable—independence in 
the community at large. Ten years ago 
the same conditions that sparked the 
formation of United Funds in other 
American cities were present in Los 
Angeles as well. Here, however, they led 
to the birth and development of AID- 
United Givers. AID (Associated In- 
Group Donors) reverses the customary 
United Fund pattern by federating the 
givers, instead of the recipient charities. 

The AID plan for charitable giving 
is available for the asking to every Los 
Angeles area commerce and industry 
group. To date 1750 groups and corpo- 
rations have done so... . 

Members, organized through chap- 
ters (employee or corporation) make 
one yearly contribution to a list of the 
major campaigning charitable causes. 
In the case of individuals these contri- 
butions are deducted from payroll auto- 
matically throughout the year. In return 
for pledging a specified amount (one 
half of one percent of base salary) the 
giver receives an identifying window 
sticker which gives him immunity from 
home solicitation. On-the-job solicita- 
tion is, of course, ruled out since a com- 
pany is put “off limits” to the charities 
as soon as it establishes an AID chap- 
ter. The same immunity applies to com- 
panies making a firm gift. 

The contributions are divided two 
ways: by direct individual designation 
either to an AID participating cause or 
to any charity the giver specifies and 
by an allocation formula determined by 
a committee of the volunteer elected 
Board of Directors. The formula allo- 
cation of undesignated funds reflects 
the giving pattern established by the 
community at large... . 

The success AID has enjoyed is meas- 
ured most accurately by the giving rec- 
ord of the firms and employee groups 
within AID and community acceptance 
reflected by the endorsement of all par- 
ticipants, both givers and receivers. . . . 

Cordially, 
John T. Wolfe 

Vice President and General Manager 
AlD—United Givers 
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ANI UP Which major purchases are people planning 
4\ to make in the six months ahead? 
they had a month or two before? 
After six months, did people actually buy 
What do people think about specific subjects, such as new- 
model automobiles? 
given time during the year? 
How does this compare with what people thought about 


k How do these plans compare with the plans 
what they said they planned to buy? 
What do people think about business conditions at any 
business conditions a month or two before? 


HESE are some of the vital questions that The 
Newsweek Continuing Study of Consumer Buying 
Plans is designed to answer. Conducted by the National 
Industrial Conference Board under the financial sponsor- 
ship of Newsweek Magazine, this study is a continuing 
nationwide sampling of consumer attitudes and buying 
plans for the ensuing six-month period. 


Sindlinger & Company will interview more than 1000 
different households every week (and has been doing so 
for more than 30 weeks) . . . well over 60,000 different 
households each year. Dr. J. Stevens Stock, one of the 
country’s outstanding sampling statisticians, has re- 
viewed the sample for N.I.C.B. and found it to be in 
accord with accepted sampling practice. Survey results 
will be published periodically throughout the year in 
Newsweek. 


Announcing: 


Based on data gathered and reported by Sindlinger & Company, Inc. 


The Newsweek 
Continuing Study 


Consumer Buying Plans 


Conducted by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 


What Are People Thinking About Specific Sub- 
jects? Do people believe at the time of the interview 
that it is a “‘good time to buy”’ certain products? What 
specific products and services do they plan to invest in, 
in the six months ahead: e.g., automobiles; vacation- 
travel; refrigerators; washing machines; television; air 
conditioners; other major appliances; furniture or floor 
coverings; wearing apparel? The Survey will not only 
answer these questions, but it is set up so that questions 
can be changed and geared to the current situation. 
Questions can be inserted on new styles and new products. 


Note to Advertisers and Their Agencies 

All the data revealed by this Survey plus specific tabula- 
tions on request can be made available after publication to 
advertisers and advertising agencies. 
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Newsweek welcomes inquiries 
from Advertising Depart- 
ments, Research Departments 
and others interested in the 
methods and questions being 
used in this nationwide Study. 
For full information on the 
Study, write: Director of Re- 
search, Newsweek, 152 West 
Forty-second Street, New 
York 36, New York. 


Newsweek 


the magazine for communicative people. 


IT’S THE PROS THAT DELIVER TODAY! 


Today more than ever, professionalism wins the close ones in public relations. If you think fresh stuff on the ball 
would help your presentations, call on us. 


The Jam Handy Organization offers skills and facilities to lend new force and direction to your public relations 
programs. You call the signals, we'll help you pinpoint your objectives, dramatize them and make them good. 


With our famous One-Stop Service, public relations motion pictures, slidefilms and other communications aids are 
all quickly and economically produced under one roof. Get full details from . . . 


JAM HANDY 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES ¢ DRAMATIZATIONS © PRESENTATIONS © VISUALIZATIONS © SLIDEFILMS © TRAINING ASSISTANCE 
CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 
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